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THE SEA. 





BY MISS MARGARET G 








Oh! who hath made the boundless sea, 
Which spreads so far and wide? 
Who can the mighty Ruler be 
Who curbs its headlong tide— 
Or bids its mountain billows rise, 
Contending with the tranquil skies? 


Who guides it, by his mighty will, 
Along the desert shore? 

Who speaks, and then its waves are still, 
Though tempests loudly roar? 

Gop makes the howling winds to cease, 

And fans the ocean with the breeze. 


Majestic ocean! glorious sea! 
Sublime thy dashing flood! 
. No earthly monarch ruleth thee— 
No sovereign but that God 
Who makes the moon and stars unite 
To cheer the dark and dreary night. 


There’s pleasure in thy murmuring song; 
There’s music in thy tide, 

As swift thy billows roll along 
The trembling vessel’s side; 

Though oft the swelling of thy wave 

For many finds a watery grave. 


Infinite scenes thou doth display, 
E’en in the greatest storm; 
When o’er thee tempests wildly play, 
And livid lightnings roam! 
How spacious is that boundless deep, 
Beneath whose billows thousands sleep! 


No mortal eye can search the deep 
Which wraps their mouldering clay— 
Where they must rest in long, long sleep 
Until that solemn day 
When time’s no more—forever fled— 
And earth and sea shall yield their dead! 
—_—_— 
For the Literary Messenger. 


AN INCIDENT OF OTHER TIMES. 





BY J. 8. C. 





That period of the history of our country, 
distinguished above all others, for “deeds of no- 
ble daring,” and so replete with the record of 
acts of the purest patriotism, had just com- 
menced. The first mutterings of disaffection 
had broken forth from a people, whose threat- 
ened oppression was directly inconsistent with 
that stern and inflexible devotion to the princi- 
ples of republican legislation which it had ever 
been their aim to establish. The fire of that 
patriotic ambition to serve their country, burn- 
ed with increased ardor in the breasts of the 
American youth; and, with an unanimity of 
sentiment, they lent their efforts to crush in 
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embryo that despotic code which their rulers 
were about imposing— 


‘All breathing but one prayer, 
And that, for Liberty.” 


Among the youths who were induced, to 
enlist in the cause of freedom, was Albert 
Linwood, the son of a wealthy farmer, who 
resided in the eastern part of Virginia. The 
richly cultivated fields, and romantic scenery 
which surrounded his home, lured him from the 
bustling and busy life of a merchant to seek 
retirement in this rural spot. Albert was his 
only son. His soul was centered in him.— 
Having destined him for the bar, he gave him 
every means of education his country could 
then afford. Contrary, however, to his father’s 
expectations, and regardless of all the endeavors 
of his tutor, he never evinced the slightest dis- 
position for the profession. His whole delight 
seemed to be in studying military tactics, and 
from his very youth he manifested a strong 
predilection for the army. 


Twenty years of his life had passed away, 
and he arose into the bloom of manhood, with 
all the buoyancy of spirit, and generosity of 
heart which distinguished his subsequent career. 
Bland and sociable, his heart was ever suscep- 
tible to the most exquisite appeals of sympathy, 
and its every avenue open to the finer feelings of 
the human breast. Already had he felt the im- 
pression of love, the power of whose sway has 
proven more absolute than the edicts of iam 
or emperors; which has proven the lever to move 
the affections of man, when all else failed; and 
which, when true, becomes 


* * * “the shadow of the heart, that tends 
Our footsteps through bright sunshine or dark shade.” 


The winning smiles, the beauteous person, the 
simple graces, the unaffected modesty, and affec- 
tionate disposition of Emily, the youngest and 
fairest daughter of a neighboring resident, had 
captivated the heart of Albert,and she held in her 
hands the thread of his destiny. 


It was a summer evening, calm and beautiful; 
the western horizon, tinted with gilded rays, as 
it closed upon the setting sun—twilight cloth. 
ing in majestic beauty the afar-off landscape— 
that Emily and Albert, hand in hand, wander- 
ed, seemingly unconsciously along, as if in 
deep meditation; their hearts apparantly com- 
muning through their hands, which were firmly 
locked together. 


“Emily,” at length breathed Albert, “I go, 
not without suffering those pangs which we 
naturally feel at parting with those we esteem; 
nor without a foretaste of that anguish which 
arises when absent from those we love; yet there 
is my country—my bleeding, suffering country; 
whose numerous wrongs Cali earnestly upon 
these anxious for its welfare to lend their aid 
in relieving it from the injustice which its rulers 
are about imposing.” 

“If, then, that resolution be fixed,” responded 
the blushing girl, “and if you will go, Albert, 
may Heaven pretect you, and shield you against 
the poisoned shafts of your’s and your country’s 
foe; but oh! as you regard my happiness, let not 
your impetuous zeal in the virtuous cause in 
which you are engaged, lead you into unneces- 
sary danger; for if aught should occur to pre- 
vent your safe and speedy return, hours of hap- 
less misery will be mine.” 





“Fear not, dear Emily,” replied Albert, “no 
consideration willinduce meto placein jeopardy 
that life which is alike dear to us; nor any rash 
or imprudent act of mine deter me from soon 
returning.” 


Having continued their walk for an hour, or 
more, and recounted the many pleasures of 
youthful attachments, the detail of which would 
be, doubtless, uninteresting, they at length ar- 
rived at the outer gate of her father’s mansion. 
The hour for parting had almost arrived, and 
all that yet remained undone, was to say fare- 
well—certainly the most difficult task of the 
evening. Emily stood passive in the arms of 
Albert, as he imprinted upon her lips “the last 
kiss at parting,” and renewed his assurance of 
that affectionate regard which he entertained 
for her; she returning each sentiment of affec- 
tion with a fervor and warmth equalled only by 
the enthusiasm which corresponding situations 
are calculated to inspire. ‘hey paused for a 
moment—all nature seemed in sweet repose, 


-|and the moon-beams glittered on each surround- 


ing object with more than their usual brillian- 
cy. The name “Emily” was heard, in an indis- 
tinct voice, eminating from the portico of the 
house. She turned and looked towards the 
spot from whence the preconcerted warning 
came; then, withdrawing from the arms of Ai. 
bert, and gazing steadfastly for a moment upon 
his manly features, fell upon his neck in tears. 
One moment more, and Albert was alone; his 
eyes eagerly pursuing the object of his affections, 
until she crossed the threshhold of her peaceful 
home. The door being closed after her, and all 
the lights within apparantly extinguished, he 
turned, with a heart filled with the most joyous 
anticipations, to discharge his duties to his 
country, and fulfill his engagements with his 
associates in her cause. 


The distracted state of his majesty’s provin- 
ces at the time to which we now advert, called 
for the most scrupulous precaution on the part 
of the government. Dissatisfaction and dis- 
content were depicted on the countenances of a 
people whose just indignation had been roused 
by the short-sighted wisdom of those in whose 
hands the power was placed. Small bodies of 
people might be seen frequently congregated 
together, discussing the must prudent and ex- 
pedient measures necessary to be adopted in 
reference to existing evils; and acting with the 
most scrupulous deference towards any person 
suspected of entertaining sentiments friendly 
to the measures of the government. 


Among the most zealous supporters of the 
crown, was Col. Morton, a generous, noble, and 
high-minded man, whose influence—which 
had been heretofore almost unbounded—was 
greatly diminished by his pertinacious adhe- 
rence to those principles which the people so 
universally denounced. Returning from a 
neighboring village late one night, he was over- 
taken by a storm, which forced him to tarry 
until its fury had abated. No place of shelter 
being immediately at hand, he put spurs to his 
horse, and hastened with all possible speed to a 
house which stood by the road side, about a 
mile distant. Dripping wet, he at length ar- 
rived at the door of an antiquated tenement, 
apparently unoccupied, of rude and rough 
architecture. Quickly dismounting, and pla- 
cing his horse in the best shelter that the time 
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and circumstances would afford, he repaired to 
the house, and found entrance quite easily; se- 
lecting a spot in one corner, where the roof 
above was sufficient to keep out the rain, which 
by this time was pouring in torrents, he sat 
himself down, to await the cessation of the 
storm, and ponder over the troubles of the times. 

The wind whistling through the hollow wall 
of the building in which Morton took shelter, 
and the rain pattering with unceasing violence 
on the roof above him, together with an occa- 
sional and terrific burst of the loud artillery of 
heaven, all conspired to render his situation any 
thing but agreeable. For two hours the storm 
continued unabated. At length each successive 
peal appeared to grow more distant, and at long- 
er intervals—each electric flash more indis- 
tinct—and the wild winds became as the gentle 
breeze. All was again quict. Morton being 
about to resume his journey, had risen for that 
purpose, when his attention was suddenly ar- 
rested by the sound of voices issuing from the 
lower extremity of the building—he paused— 
when hearing it again, he walked gently towards 
the partition which divided that part of the 
house he was in, from that whence the sounds 
issued, and overheard the following conversa- 
tion: 

“Well; but that cannot be accomplished, with 
any degree of certainty, without too much 
hazard,” said a tender, though resolute voice— 
seemingly addressing another, who had proposed 
some scheme for the accomplishment of an im- 
portant design. “Besides,” continued the speak- 
er, “it might not have the desired effect. The 
plan I would propose, however, would be, let 
one of us go to Morton, and inform him of the 
proceedings of this meeting, so far as regards 
their application to “Loyalists,” and those op- 
posed to the principles which we are contending 
for. He, knowing our vast superiority in num- 
bers, will cither at once disavow their principles, 
or leave the settlement; either of which being 
done, I stand willing to embark in any measure 
which your judgment may deem expedient.” 

“Agreed!” “agreed!” responded several voi- 
ces. 

“But,” continued the first speaker, “be no 
too sanguine; this scheme will not succeed un- 
less properly carried through; and in order to 
be more certain of success, do you, Mark John- 
son, go yourself to Morton, as early to-morrow 
as possible, and meet us all here in the evening 
and inform us of the interview.” With these 
determinations, they all withdrew and proceeded 
to Johnson’s for the night. 


Morton gleaned sufficient from what he heard 
to convince him that he was the person alluded 
to, and with all possible despatch remounted his 
horse, and proceeded homeward, his mind ru- 
minating on the design of this mysterious con- 
ference. 

The sun had just risen on the succeeding 
morning, when Morton left his dwelling, on 
horseback; his journcy appeared to tend towards 
that point where had been centered a large di- 
vision of the army of the government. For 
several hours he travelled through a rough, un- 
broken road, until he at length came to the out- 
posts. The sentinels accosted him, and finding 
him to be of the right stamp, permitted him to 
pass. 

“Is Major Tracy about the encampment?” 
asked Morton, addressing one of the regulars, 
whom he met upon entering. ~ 


“No,” replied the soldier; “he and the princi- 
pal portion of the regiment were called out this | 


morning, to quell some disturbances in a village 
hard by; but, by going to the upper end of the 
encampment, you will there find Col. Markley, 


under whose command we who remain, are.” ; 


THE LITERARY MESSENGER. 


With this information, Morton proceeded to- 
wards the spot to which the soldier had directed 
him, and there found Col. Markley reclining on 
a couch, rather rudely constructed, covered with 
his cloak. 

On entering the marquee, he somewhat sur- 
prised the Colonel, by his unceremonious and 
unlooked-for visit; who soon acknowledged, how- 
ever, the necessity of the adoption of vigilant 
and effective measures, to mect a crisis, so 
fraught with importance to the well-being of 
His Majesty’s government, when informed by 
Morton of all that had transpired the preceding 
night. 

“I regret exceedingly,” said he, in reply to 
Morton’s request for assistance, “that most of 
our regiment is now absent; and there is but 
little probability of their speedy return. The 
number of our adversaries, too, being unknown 
to us, would make the attempt extremely haz- 
ardous, with the few soldiers that remain. Yet 
I am convinced that you can, by application to 
Major Patterson, whose encampment is about 
four miles west of your residence, obtain a suf- 
ficient force to take into custody those factious 
spirits whose designs are evidently treasonable.” 

“T shall lose no time, but hasten thither,” said 
Morton, “if you will but promise to prepare as 
many of your men as possible, and be at my 
dwelling about dusk; and I will there leave or- 
ders how it is best to proceed.” 

“T will;” replied the Colonel. 

With this understanding, they parted. Mor- 
ton returning homewards, had, ere his arrival 
there, concluded upon the mode of procedure; 
and when before the hall of his mansion, with- 
out alighting, he summoned his man Joseph to 
his presence, and ordered him, when Col. Mark- 
ley arrived, to conduct him to Jolinson’s log 
house, where he should find him in waiting; and 
giving him some other necessary directions, 
started off. 

Unknown to Morton, Joseph was a zealous 
supporter of the principles contended for by 
those who were termed “rebels.” Being a 
shrewd, calculating, though uneducated man, 
he was not long in surmising the object of 
Morton’s movements. Having formed onc of 





the company at the log house, himself, the night 
| previous—and knowing that disastrous conse- 
| quences might ensue, if they met again that 
| evening, according to agrcement—he hastened 
'and informed Mark Johnson, and the others 
| who composed the mecting, the suspicions which 
| he entertained of Morton’s procedure; which 
| being done, he returned home, About an hour 
| passed round, after his return, which was spent 
in maturing some successful plan of operation, 
before the looked for Colonel came. At length, 
as Joseph had in his mind concluded upon a 
| plan, Col. Markley, attended by six picked men, 
| entered the gate, in front of the house. ‘They 
were received by Joseph, who unfolded to Col. 
| Markley the plan to be pursued; and they all 
| sat down to await the hour when it was sup- 
posed the “discontents” would assemble. 
| After having entrusted Joseph with the di- 
| rections for Col. Markley, Morton proceeded on 
| his journey to Major Patterson’s encampment; 
| where, with but litile difficulty, he succeeded in 
obtaining a sufficient number of men, who 
were, by permission of that officer, placed un- 
der his command. He returned without delay, 
by a circuitous route—and about dark, arrived 
at the old house, which he immediately entered, 
and placed his men in their proper positions— 
his intentions being first to convince them of 
the treasonable proceedings of the rebels, and 
then to rush in and surprise them. 


Meanwhile, Joseph and Col. Markley had left 
“Oakhill’—the name of Morton’s residence— 
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and procecded to a small eminence, within a 
short distance of the old house. 

“Here,” said Joseph, addressing Col. Mark- 
ley, “is the ground Col. Morton instructed us 
to occupy—we to charge upon them, and he, 
being on the opposite side, will immediately 
join us in securing their arrest.” 

“Well, let us fire away, then,” replied the 
Colonel, “and lose no time with such small fry 
as these bumpkins.” 

“Not yet,” said Joseph, “until I reconnoiter 
awhile, to ascertain the position of the enemy.” 
Which being done, he found that his friends 
had been all apprised of their attack; and had 
assembled in Johnson’s dwelling, instead of the 
old house, and there awaited the issue of Joseph’s 
plot; and that Morton and his men, eight in 
number, were stationed along the partition, 
awaiting anxiously the assemblance of the 
“rebels.” 

“What news?—have you seen any of them?” 
said Markley to Joseph, as he returned. 

“Yes—hush;” replied Joseph; “they are all 
— be cautious, and charge immediate- 
we 

“Draw up the men!” said Markley, “and set- 
tle their account in full.” 

“That I will,” answered Joseph, a beawn of 
hope playing over his furrowed countenance. 
Ordering the men to the right ef their present 
position, and requesting them to aim particu- 
larly for the leit door of the house, he cried 
“All ready—fire!” and off went the muskets, 
as it were, with a single crash, into the midst 
of Morton’s men. Four of the soldiers were 
killed upon the spot; and Morton, who at that 
moment was standing in another part of the 
house, was stunned to insensibility by the falling 
of a beam, which, by the shock was displaced. 
Immediately aiter the discharge, Joseph made 
his escape to Johnson’s, where were assembled 
all his associates. 

“How .now, Joseph?” said Albert Linwood, 
mecting him atthe door, and grasping his hand 
with that warmth which distinguished him from 
most others—“how did it succecd?” 

“Capitally;” was the reply: “let us lose no 
time, but hasten thither, and carry through the 
scheme, bold and hazardous though it be.” 

In an instant, a body of men, cqual in num- 
ber, and superior in courage to the soldiers who 
had been duped by the tact and cunning of 
Joseph, were on their way to the old house. 
As soon as they had discharged their arms, the 
soldiers rushed down the declivity, and entered 
the house. ‘The other soldicrs who escaped the 
fire, had fled; and on the floor lay their four 
companions, weltering in blood. Morton, by 
the time of their entrance, had partially recov- 
ered from the effects of the blow which he had 
reccived from the fall of the beam; and when 
first perceiving them, he started instantly to his 
feet, drew forth his sword, and stcod in an atti- 
tude of defence. A bright moon-beam at that 
moment broke through un interstice of the wall, 
and fell upon the forchead of the leader. Mor. 
ton immediately recognized the features of 
Markley; and with his large dark eyes burning 
with an almost unnatural brightness, his hand 
firmly clenching his sword, he rushed towards 
him, and making a thrust at his heart, cried 

“Traitor! reap thus the reward of thy base 
perfidy !” 

So high was his excitement, so blind was he 
with rage, that in endeavoring to plant his stecl 
in the bosom of Markley, it was parried off by 
his antagonist; and in his impetuous rush te- 
wards him, Morton fell defenceless on the floor 
Markley, being a man of stormy passions, firm 
in frieudship, but fierce and implacable as an 
enemy, had yielded to the influence of rage 
and with uplifted arm, was in the act of sending 
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his blade to drink the heart’s blood of Morton, 
as it was arrested by the strong arm of Albert 
Linwood, who, with two of his men, had just 
arrived; the rest being detained in capturing the 
soldiers who were under the command of Col. 
Markley. x 

“Stay thy arm! or by the sainted spirits of 
my murdered countrymen, thou shalt open thy 
heart to the keen point of my trusty steel!” 
he exclaimed, as he grappled with Markley. 

' “Hold, boy!” cried Markley, “lest thou 
should rouse me to treat thy insolent interfer- 
ence in that manner which it deserves!” 

“Man! if thou deserve that title!” said Albert, 
“touch not thy prostrate and defenceless adver- 
sary; or thou shalt feel that the arm of a boy is 
sufficient to defend him from thy cowardly at- 
tack!” ; 

Markley could brook this no longer; burning 
with indignation, and fierce with anger, he en- 
deavored to wrest his sword from the grasp of 
Albert, who still held it firmly with his hands. 
A fierce struggle ensued, previous to which, 
the two companions of Albert had borne Morton 
from the house, and were engaged in recover- 
ing him from the effects of a slight contusion 
in the head. ‘The superior physical strength of 
Markley prevailed, and Albert was hurled vio- 
ently to the floor. Markicy’s sword being 
broken in the scuffle, he dashed the piece re- 
maining in his hand, upon the floor; and draw- 
ing a pistol from his belt, took deliberate aim at 
Albert. But ere he had time to discharge it, 
the bright flash and sharp report of a_ pistol 
from without—the contents of which lodged 
in his heart—laid him lifeless upon the floor. 
Albert sprang to his feet, and rushed towards 
the spot from whence the report came, in order 
to learn to whom he was indebted for this Pro- 
vidential deliverance. He scarce attained the 
door, wnen the form of his beloved Emiry was 
enclasped within his arms. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Albert, gazing 
with mingled surprise and astonishment upon 
the fair features of the unconscious girl; her 
silken tresses hanging carelessly over her beau- 
tiful neck; the pale moonbeams lighting up her 
countenance, and casting over it a seemingly 
unearthly appearance. 

“How came you here?” 

‘“T’o serve you, Albert!” was the brief’ re- 
sponse of Emily, as she reclined her head upon 
his bosom. 

“You did, indeed, serve me; but speak—tell 
me, how came you hither at this hour, when I 
thought you within your peaceful dwelling, en- 
joying the sweet slumbers of innocence; and 
aloof from the perils of this hazardous under 
taking?” 

“Think you, Albert, that I could slumber 
while conscious of your being exposed to the 
perils of an attack from the soldiery?” 

“Nay; but how came you to learn this fact?” 
replied the youth, his eyes glistening with de- 
light; and drawing her still closer to him. 

“From the faithful Joseph, I learned that to- 
night, at this place, an attack upon your meeting 
was coritemplated, by some soldiers who tarried 
with us to-day. After their departure, I made 
arrangements to repair hither without delay. 
So, selecting for my protector this small fire- 
arm, (holding up the pistol, the contents of 
which had saved the life of Albert, and caused 
the death of Markley,) I left home, and arrived 
here just as that soldier and you were in close 
contact. Thrice I raised my hand to fire; yet, 
fearing lest in my attempt to aid, I might injure 
you, { withheld; but the moment you separated, 
[ raised my deadly weapon, and fired upon him; 
which, if I erred, I pray Heaven to forgive me, 
as it was for your sake.” 
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of her attachment, the remain@ 
panions stepped up, accompanied ® h 
and those who had been engaged in bandaging 
his wound. Albert spoke not, as they approach- 
ed; nor did Emily raise her head from its rest- 
ing place—on the bosom of her lover. Both 
seemed almost unconscious of the presence of 
any but themselves. Morton, stepping up to 
Albert, tendered him his thanks, and acknowl- 
edged the many obligations he was under to 
him, for his deliverence from the sword of the 
assassin; (for he still believed that Markley had 
acted treacherously;) when Emily, recognizing 
some familiarity in the sound of the voice which 
addressed him, gently raised her head—her 
eyes resting on the features of Morton, she cried 
‘Father!’ and swooned. Morton took her to 
his arms—she was his daughter! Albert then 
explained the cause of her presence; the mutual 
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For the Literary Messenger. 


EQUALITY OF LEARNING. 


Among the many schemes which have been 
agitated, in these days of improvement and re- 
form, of regenerations and experiments, for the 
purpose of equalizing and reducing to one order 
all classes and conditions of mankind; that of 
an universal, or equal distribution of knowledge, 
has received as much, if not more attention, 
than any other. ‘This system embraces among 
the number of its supporters the names of many 
who are renowned for their learning, and who 
have devoted all their various energies to its 
propagation and advancement. The plan at 
first sight appears feasible, and worthy of sup- 
port and encouragement. Weare all willing to 
acknowledge the countless blessings arising 
from the dispersing abroad the light of learn- 
ing and science; and also to admit that, without 
such benefits, the condition of the human race 





love which they had borne for each other; and 
the plot devised by Joseph for defeating his 
scheme. Had a thunderbolt descended, and 
crushed into atoms one of the loftiest oaks by 
which he was surrounded, Morton could not 
have appeared more astounded than he was at 
this unexpected announcement. His vacant 
stare, the quick heavings of his manly chest, 
and the bright flashes of his keen eye, betokened 
that which was working within. At length he 
was about calling down the curses of Heaven 
upon that arm which shed the blood of his much 
wronged friend, Col. Markley, as Emily, who 
had recovered from her swoon, threw herself at 
his feet, and implored forgiveness for the act. 
“Father!” said she, the tears trickling over 
blooming cheeks, “’twas I who guided that 
deadly shaft which robbed thy friend of exis- 
tence; but ’twas done to save the life of one 
thrice dear to me!” 

The conflict in the breast of Morton, between 
the feelings of anger and pity, was great; as he 
thought of the cold and lifeless corse of Mark- 
ley, and then gazed on the fair form before him, 
supplicating forgiveness. His kinder feelings 
at length prevailed over the more turbulent ones, 
and he said, 

“Rise, Emily; thou art forgiven! Yet my 
own impetuosity will I never forgive; and to 
you,” added he, addressing Joseph, “although I 
view you as faithless to your master, yet your 
devotion to your associates in the cause of your 
country, atones for it.” And turning to Albert, 
he continued, “and you, young man, to whose 


repay you. Name aught that.you desire, which 
I can bestow, and it is thine.” 
A moinent’s silence ensued—when Albert, 
leading Emily toward her Father, said, 
“Being already the possessor of thy daugh- 
ter’s heart, I only desire thy consent to obtain 


words, as if fearful of a refusal. 


they received the blessing of her Father. 


ed to thes of the Republicans. 





As Albert was invoking the kindness of Hea- 





timely interference I am indebted for my life, 
I trust that in some manner I will be able to 


her hand;” his voice sinking with the closing 


Morton was taken somewhat aback at this 
unexpected request; but when he remembered 
the. debt of gratitude due bim, he took the hand 
of Emily, and placing it within that of Albert, 
they knelt--and, beneath the pale moonbeams, 


Morton henceforth became a changed man; 
retiring from amid the conflicting elements of 
politics, he at length became estranged from 
former political sentiments, and warmly attach- 
Albert, on the 


contrary, continued in the service of his coun- 
try until he bedecked his brow with the laurels 
of valor, and found his country beyond the con- 
trol of foreign legislation; forming a bright 
constellation in the galaxy of freedom, with the 
principle of “vox populi vor dei’’ as the basis 
of its political existence. 


is degraded and miserable in the extreme. Yet 
we cannot believe that the time will ever arrive 
when each man shall receive an equal share of 
learning, and knowledge be divided in equa! 
portions, so that one may possess no advantage 
over the other. The advocates of this doctrine 
would sweep our Universities, Colleges, and 
Acadamies from the land, and rear upon their 
foundations institutions where all would be 
compelled to pursue the same course of studies, 
and attain to the same degree of knowledge. 
“Equality in all things” is a very fruitful 
theme for self-styled patriots and demagogues 
to display their eloquence upon, and with which 
to astonish the gaping crowd. But sucha state 
of society can never exist. The doctrine is 
wild and unphilosophical, and cannot be brought 
into practice. We have always considered that 
condition of society to be the most happy where 
each one followed the inclinations of his own 
mind, and all pursue their different occupations 
in peace and harmony, and in that station for 
which, no doubt, the great and All-Wise Crea- 
tor designed them. It is not only beneficial, 
but absolutely necessary for the well-being of 
society, and the preservation of the social rela. 
tions of life. Throw all into one mass, and 
what will be the result? Disorder will assume 
the place of order; and where concord and har- 
mony once dwelt in peace together, discord and 
confusion hold their unbridled sway. 

If the doctrine of equally distributing the 
benefits of education, prevails, the standard of 
knowledge must necessarily be low. One man 
may possess all the advantages of a well con- 
ducted University, and never advance beyond 
the threshhold of learning; whilst another with 
comparatively few advantages, will reach for- 
ward and grasp the highest honors. Yet with 
the full knowledge of such facis staring them 
in the face, the equalizers will bring forward 
their doctrine to render all men equally wise 
and learned. Genius must be retarded and rer- 
trained for the accommodation of dulness. Edu- 
cation must be forced upon the refractory, and 
all such 2s have no desire to follow in the path 
of wisdom. All are compelled to learn. 

That a person possesses a will and mind o! 
his own, and inclination which he desires to 
follow, is not regarded as any impediment in 
the way of hoisting him up to his proper leve!. 
In this case, all the natural propensities of the 
individual thus exalted, will have to undergo a 
complete revolution before he can make himself 
contented with the station into which he has 
been introduced. But the worst feature of this 
plan, is that which relates to children. The 
friends of the cause fear that they will have 
too much to contend against, if they should ful- 
ly follow out their foregoing doctrine upon the 
mature. Thefore the young, in fact the infant, 
is to be the object of their philanthropic design, 
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At a tender age, the child must be forced from 
the sheltering arms of its parent; separated for 
the greater part of the time, from all the endear- 
ments of home, and committed to an equalizing 
school, there compelled to study the prescribed 
course. That child is not left, while the mind 
is yet unformed and tender, to follow in the 
path marked out by a watchful mother; res- 
trained by the wakeful eye and fostering hand 
of its natural protector; but is compelled to gain 
so much knowledge, and then stop. He has 
completed the regular course, and must cease 
his pursuit of wisdom, for fear that the equality 
of learning should be destroyed, and he become 
wiser than his instructors. That child may 
have a mind formed of the finest mould, and 
endowed with high intellectual powers; and at 
the very moment when science begins to un- 
fold to him all her rich and varied stores, he is 
bid to cease from his efforts, and search no fur- 
ther. An impenetrable veil is drawn before his 
mental vision just as it begins to pierce the dark 
shades which have hitherto floated before it. 
And why is it so? For fear that he should as- 
cend one step higher in the scale of learning; 
and so bring the glorious equality of knowledge 
to anend! 

We contend not against the Common School 
system now in general use; far be it from us. 
Let education take the wings of the morning, | 
and dispense her untold blessings to earth’s re- | 
motest bourds. May her cheering rays illume 
the darkness of every hut in the land. Let all 
rejoice beneath those genial beams of purest | 
light which emanate from the Temple of Knowl. 
edge; and let aspiring genius seize Science’s 
self, and wrestle for her favors. But against 
agrarian doctrines in every form, we are op- 
posed. Cast not down the venerable Universi- 
ty to give place to an agrarian high-school, 
destroy not the noble College pile, that upon its | 
site may be reared an equalizing Common | 
School; and forbid, “Academus,” that thy sacred | 
groves should be defiled, and thy hallowed fanes | 
polluted by becoming the nursuries of misrule, | 
confusion, and discord. ARISTOTLE. 














For the Literary Messenger. 
“POETRY AND POETS.” 


The habit of sitting as judges on the actions 
of our fellow-men is socommon a practice, that, 
in answering the communication of your cor- 
respondent who signs himself “J. M.,” I deem 
it unnecessary to make any apology either for 
him or myself. In his wisdom he has thought 
proper to denounce, “in language not to be 
misunderstood,” all persons (Homer, Byron, 
Pope, Dryden, Milton, Scott, and. partially 
Moore, excepted) who have dared to climb up 
the “hill of Parnassus,” or dip their quill in the 
inspiration of the Muses. His examples, so 
far as they extend, are partially good. We 
dare not for a moment indulge in the thought 
of condemning either of these great masters of | 
the boundless field of fancy; nor is it our desire 
to deduct from any person what honor they may 
have won from being a votary of this fertile 
region, as the sequel will prove. 

“Such poets as we have quoted,” says “J. 
M.,” “we would recommend, to the exclusion of 
all others.”” Is “J. M.” aware of the fact that 
there once lived a Saakspgare, the power of 
whose pen has been felt throughout most of 
Europe and America; and who is justly said to 
have been one of the greatest pocts the world 
ever has, or perhaps ever will produce? Whose 
comprehensive genius scaled the loftiest heights, 
and formed some of the most classical and sub- 
lime sentences within the scope of humanity. 


THE LI 





Can your wholesale denouncer of a correspon- 
dent point out one page in the writings of the 
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“ Father Drama” which is not replete 


with orig fy and fervor of sentiment? His 
works are Oniversally read; no library is com- 
plete which does not contain a copy of them. 
One third of all the literary articles written, as 
well as many of the books from which scholars 
in this and other countries, are taught, contain 
Copious quotations and extracts from Swax- 
SPEARE. He is used as a standard of polite learn- 
Ing, and, in many instances, of morality. By 
the omission of the name of this celebrated 
poet, “J. M.” has not 


“Bound his brow with a victorious wreath.” 


The unassuming Scottish constable, whose 
writings all admire, is overlooked; and with 
others of less note than Homer, is consigned to 
“the tomb of all the Capulets.” 

Nay, his “ephemeral” poetry should not at all 
be read—for Burns’ name is among those who 
are recommended as being “excluded,” in order 
to give place to Byron, Dryden, &c. CampBeE.t, 
too, the author of the “Pleasures of Hope,” “Ger- 


trude of Wyoming,” ‘Theodoric,” &c.; together | 
with Rocers, the author of “The Pleasures of | 


Memory,” “Human Life,” “Jacquline,’ “The 


Voyage of Columbus,” and “Italy:’” Monrcom- | 
ERY, who wrote the “ West Indies,” “The World | 


Before the Flood,” “Greenland,” “Songs of 
Zion,” “The Pelican Island,” all must be laid 
aside, that “Don Juan” and “Beppo” may be 
read and admired. 


“Even where he (Byron) has been most cen- 


sured for his immorality,” continues “J. M.,” | 


“it does not appear to us that he merits all that 
has been said and written about him.” “J. M.,” 
no doubt, has a fellow-feeling for Byron; proba- 
bly it is right that he should have, for he may 
discover something even in “Don Juan,” to 
please him, at which a person of more tender 
susceptibilities would blush. 

Are there no beauties in the following lines, 
from RocErs? 


‘‘Long on the wave the morning mists reposed, 
Then broke—and melting into light, disclosed 
Half-circling hills, whose.everlasting woods 
Sweep with their sable skirts the shadowy floods; 
And say, when all, to holy transport given, 
Embraced, and wept, as at the gates of heaven, 
When one and all of us repentant ran, 

And, on our faces, blessed the wondrous Man.” 


Or cannot “J. M.” appreciate the merits of” 


CampPBELv’s poems, which are never read with- 
out exciting feelings of admiration? We will 
quote a specimen, which, being sublime, is at 
the same time easily understood: 

“At summer eve, when heaven's cthereal bow 

Span’s with bright arch the glittering hills below, 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sun-lit summit mingles with the sky?” 

Sublime as Homer is, in many instances, 
does he so much surpass our modern poets as 
entirely to supercede them? It is a proverbial 
saying, that “we should keep pace with the 
age;” then why confine our reading exclusively 
to the descriptions cf the actions of gods, or the 
vulgar caperings of a debauchee in a Harem? 
We think “J. M.” was too hasty in his conclu- 
sion. There is as much poetical talent display- 
ed in poems of the present day, as when Homer 
lived; and in fact more, for then, almost anything 
that was composed was orignal: whereas now, 
it requires double the effort to write any thing, 
something like which has not previously been 
read. 

We are inclined to be a little more charitable 
than “J. M.,” and, therefore, consider it by no 
means wrong to encourage any person, young 
or old, whose poetry contains any merit. More 
particularly that young lady or young man 
who early display, by the vigor and smoothness 
of their verse, evidence of their future uscful- 
ness and distinction in society. In the perusal 


of the poetry of Gotpsmirn, Mrs. Sigourney, 
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[Juxy, 


Mrs. Hemans, and many others, we find too 
many attractions to justify us in laying any un- 
warrantable restrictions on ourselves from read- 
ing them. 

What better description of the felicity of 
rural life could “J. M.” wish, than that prescnt- 
ed in Oriver Gotpsmitn’s poetry? How simple 
and glowing the “Deserted Village.” 

“Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose; 

There, as I passed, with careless steps, and slow, 
The mingled notes came soften’d from below; 

The swain responsive, as the milk-maid sung— 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young— 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool— 

The playful children just let loose from school— 


—— voice, that bay’d the whispering 
wind— 


And the loud laugh, that spake the vacant mind— 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made.” 


“We would condemn,” says “J. M.,” “as un- 
worthy to be read, all the ephemeral poetry 
which appears in the periodical publications of 
the day,” &c. Verily,“J. M.” arrives at a very 
summary conclusion as to the merits of all 
poetry which may have the misfortune to ap- 
pear in periodicals! Would he have every poet 
publish his productions in a book?—or does the 
fact of their appearing in such a form, secure 
for them any more merit? Probably poets gen- 
erally are not of the same opinion as “J. M.,” 
| but like Solomon, believe, that “of making many 
| books there is noend.” It is a truth worthy of 
_ note, that some of the most distinguished “pat- 
rons of the Muse” have adopted this mode of 
laying their writings before the public. 

Again, “J. M.” considers “that poetry is to 
be recommended, if for no other purpuse than 
the pleasure which is derived from a cultivated 
imagination; but it is of real practical utility in 
forming a strong and original mind.” Well, 
here the gentleman gives a strong argument 
why much poetry should be read, and in the 
same paragraph, by some unaccountable meta- 
morphus, he discovers that, “to those who do 
not wish to become poets, too much of it should 
not be read.” Here “J. M.” errs, for poets are 
not made by acquirement, or practice, as ora- 
tors or writers of prose are; but the gift is one 
of nature’s, and flows pure from the chrystal 
fount of the Muses. 

Would “J. M.” have the operations of the 
literary world checked, in order that mankind 
might advance into a state of barbarity similar 
to that which existed anterior to the dawn of 
the Christian era? Almost every orator, and in 
the majority of addresses partaking of the liter- 
ary character, occasion is availed to impress the 














auditory with an estimate of the beneficial 


Peffects of an efficient education. It is the im- 
petus of the sermon, alike with the popular har- 
angue. 

In our opinion, “J. M.” could bave employed 
his time to more advantage, than in an assault 
where his own, argument condemns him. It 
does not answer for him, in this enlightened 
age, to set his opinions up against such pocts as 
Cuaucer, Suenstone, Gray, WALLER, ParneEL, 
in addition to those we have already cited. 


“Your bays may hide the boldness of your brows— 
Perhaps some virtuous blushes—let them go— 
To you [ envy neither fruits nor boughs— 
And for the fame you would engross below, 
The field is universal, and allows 
Scope to all such as feel the inherent glow: 
Scott, Rogers, Campbell, Moore and Crabbe will try 
*Gainst you the question with posterity. 


For me, who, wandering with pedestrian Muses, 
Contend not with you on the wingéd steed, 

I wish your fate may yield ye, when she chooses, 
The fame you envy, and the SKILL YOU NEED; 

And recollect, a poet nothing looses 
In giving to his brethren their full meed 

| Of merit; and complaint of present days 

; Is not the certain path to future praise.” 
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To Corresponpents.—“Ambition,” by “P.,” 
has been received, but its insertion in our col- 
umns is respectfully declined. Although the 
communication is passable, the subject is too 
trite to be interesting to our readers. 

“Equality of Learning,” by “Aristotle,” will 
be found in another part of our paper. We re- 
quest a continuance of his favors. 

The “Death of Osgan,” by “J. P. B.,” is 
reluctantly rejected. Although some parts of 
the poem are tolerable, yet others are very im- 
perfect. 

We have the pleasure of announcing to our 
readers that we have secured the valuuble cor- 


- respondence of two Poetesses, the talent of one 


of whom will be observed in the contributions 
already published under the signature of “Miss 
Marcaret G .’ Their productions, in fu- 
ture, will regularly grace the columns of our 
paper. 

While speaking of correspondents, we would 
again respectfully request contributions from 
the members of the different Literary Institu- 
tions of this city, and elsewhere. ‘That benefit 
will result therefrom, not merely to the reader, 
but also to the writer, experience must have al- 
ready proven. There are none connected with 
Literary Institutions, who have not been im- 
proved, to a greater or less degree, by such a 
connection. This improvement is the result of 
practice, and equally attainable in contributing 





to the columns of a Literary Journal, as in per- |. 


forming their duties before a Literary Institu- 
tion. 








We have not yet received as large a number 
of subscribers as we anticipated. This is not 
owing to the refusal of any to subscribe; but 
that sufficient exertions have not been used. 
The undertaking will not justify our procuring 
agents for this purpose; and therefore we greatly 
depend on the kindness of our friends. Will 
they help us? 





To Susscrisers.—Those of our subscribers 
who are in arrears for their subscription to the 
MEssEnGER, will please settle up the amount 
due, as soon as convenient. The terms being 
in: advance, they cannot reasonably expect an 
extenuation. 

“Criticism” CriticisEp.—The editor of the 
“VYouth’s Cabinet” deserves our thanks for his 
lengthy notice of the Merssencer. We are 
highly honored with his friendly amputation of 
the faults of an editorial article published in 
our first number, on the “Importance of Early 
Improvement.” 

By a reference to our “Salutatory,” it will be 
observed that, in speaking of the young men 
connected with the Literary Institutions of this 
city, we say, “In this Journal their productions 














will appear before the publie;*and while the 
reader is amused—perhaps instructed—the au. 
thors will be extending and improving their 
intellectual capacities.” This, certainly, is an 
acknowledgment of there being room for in- 
creasing the intellectual abilities of our youth- 
ful contributors, and of their productions being 
inferior to the writings of our established 
authors, or “works of practical utility.” ‘Then 
what wonderful discovery is made by the editor 
of the “Cabinet,” in having his “favorable im- 
pression” of the Messencer “removed by a 
perusal,” when he found only some of the other 
articles to be “tolerably well written?” 

We informed the public, in our first number, 
and now reiterate it, that the articles appearing 
in the MEssencErR are written by youth, who 
make no pretensions to unexceptionable correct- 
ness in writing, and when they fall short of that 
point, are not so censurable as those who attain 
to no higher eminence, yet speak of “works of 
practical utility.” The editor of the “Cabinet” 
continues his opening remarks as follows: 

“Its contents will be ‘entirely original.’ It 
will, of course, afford room for profitable exer- 
cise to many young writers; but we think the 
public can find literature enough in works of 
practical utility.” 

If it be wrong to read any thing but “works 
of practical utility,” we cannot conscientiously 
recommend the “Youth’s Cabinet” to the pat- 
ronage of the public; for however experienced 
the editor may be, his writings cannot compete 
with those of Addison, Sterne, nor Franklin— 
either for beauty of conception, or correctness 
of language. However much he may have 
pored over the Lectures of Blair, or the writ- 
ings of Webster, he does not display, in his 
editorial articles, too much of the wisdom de- 
rivable from either. 

How erroneous the doctrine of not encour- 
aging the exertions of youth, when aimed at 
worthy ends! Did the worthies above men- 
tioned, attain their distinction from the exclu- 
sive perusal of antiquated records, without any 
practical experience in writing? None save 
our learned critic, would answer in the affirma- 
tive—and we doubt if even he would commit 
himself by such an admission. It is, then, to 
practical experience that the world is indebted 
for “works of practical utility,” in which “the 
public can find literature enough” for their 
perusal. 

The object of the Mrssenerr is, to induce 
our young men to study, and practice the art of 
writing flueutly, and correctly. It is natural 
to suppose that their composition will be im- 
perfect at first; yet the experienced editor only, 
in enumerating their faults, will offer to con- 
demn the design of the publication, or endea- 
vor to force a censure from the public, on our 
paper. But self interest isa powerful incentive 
with man. 

As we are not desirous of quibbling, we will 
suffer his critical notice to pass for its value, 
although its justness, in some parts, may be 








questioned. Therefore, in this article, we do 
not dissent from any portion of his “criticism 
on our “style;” even including the typographi - 
cal errors. But let us examine if the “style” 
of the editor of the “Cabinet” is as correct as 
he would wish us to believe, or whether its su- 
periority exists only in his own imagination. 

One argument, and the principal one the 
editor of the “Cabinet” advances as an evidence 
of our “feeble style,” is, the fact of his finding 
it possible to express an idea we had used in 
the article in question, with fewer words than 
we did. We will give an extract from this 
critic’s article: 

“We owe much toa dear friend who once 
expurgated our composition. When he dashed 
his pen into the most high-sounding words in 
our elegantly swelling sentences, it seemed like 
having a limb cut off. But we soon saw he 
was only paring away some useless deformities; 
and we found, on taking a sober view of what 
he left, that it was handsomer, as well as strong- 
er, than at first.’ 

The following form would have been much 
better, and required the use of but one-third 
of the words used in the above extract: 

“A friend once criticised our composition, 
and mortified us very much, by erasing what 
we considered the best part. It improved the 


article.” 

Here we express an idea in twenty-three 
words, for which our critic requires seventy ! 
Yet, ours is an “inflated style!” We would 
ask our friend what he means by “useless de- 
formities?” Is there any deformity which is 
not useless? No; for if it be not useless, it can- 
not be a deformity. For instance, if he has 
lost his front teeth, his beauty will suffer. Not 
only so, but the want of them is a great afflic- 
tion. Would our critic call this a “useless de- 
formity?” Such a style is verbose—“we pray 
you avoid it.” 

This editor’s “style” is “feeble,” notwithstand- 
ing his experience. Which is most deserving 
of censure, and least worthy of patronage—the 
adult editor, who does not improve after having 
had his composition “expurgated,” or the “in- 
experienced” youth who reveals his faults 
while endeavoring to expand his faculties, and 
improve his mind? A generous and impartial 
public will reply. 

We cannot spare either room or time, else 
we could show many other instances of the ez- 
perienced editor’s “feeble” and “inflated style.” 

We are entirely free from any ill-feeling to- 
wards our censurer; nor are any feelings of 
self-conceit wounded in the least by our. critic’s 
friendly “expurgation.” So far from it, we are 
gratcful for his critical review; inasmuch as our 
object is improvement. And such can only be 
obtained when our faults are shown us_ by 
others, since we cannot see them ourselves. 
Yet we cannot but condemn any advantages 
taken of accident, to assail another; (particular- 
ly after profession of “good-will,”) without bet- 
ter grounds than those advanced by the editor 
of the “Youth’s Cabinet.” 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
GO TO THE GRAVE. 


Go to the grave—to beauty’s lune retreat; 

All silent now, the lonely fair one sleeps; 
Inspires no more the eye; the voice so sweet 

Is hushed in death—the worm now creeps, 
Revelling in mankind’s loveliness; 

And fleeting as a breath our visions fade; 
And when we come within the grasp of bliss, 

The dream dissolves, and leaves us wrapt in 

shade. 


Go to the grave—the grave of that dear friend 
Whom you have loved—beloved in return; 
There meditation’s loftiest powers contend, 
And chastest, dearest, sweetest passions burn. 
Yes, to the grave of hallowed friendship go; 
Let fancy waken up that form once dear; 
Although the visit cause thy tears to flow, 
They’re memory’s tribute unto dust so near. 


Go to the grave—the tomb of cherished love, 

While past affections glow with memory’s 
light 

Around thy heart; think that the blest above 
Have left a cruel world anc gloomy night— 

Have gained a pearl the righteous only wear, 
Brighter, costlier than the world can give; 

Think that, although their bodies still are here, 
Their souls ascended, shall forever live. 


Go to the grave—the lonely, silent grave, 


A fond and doating parent’s cheerless home; } 


And say—can’st thou a sight so sclemn brave, 
And drop no tear upon the sullen tomb? 

Go to the grave—the charnal house of death; 
Would’st thou be fit to live, learn first to die; 
One fainting pulse, one feeble, struggling breath; 
And thou, too, in the cold, dampearth must lie. 

EvuceEne. 








For the Literary Messenger. 


INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


It is truly surprising, that in such an age as 
the present, claiming to be replete with inven- 
tions, the world should turn their thoughts 
almost exclusively to the alluring excitements 
of every-day transactions. Such as merely 
raise the passions of man, and expose them 
more glaringly to the light, as if to evince that 
the human mind is more sordid and corrupt 
than nature really formed it. ‘To these they 
devote their time, without once weighing in 
their minds the more important subject of a 
literary taste, and mental cultivation. ‘This it 
is which ennobles the mind of man, and wakeus 
it up from its stupor, to shine with all the bril- 
liancy attendant on the chaste and lofty flights 
of genius. ‘The mind’s light is no meteor flash, 
which illumes awhile, and then sinks to deeper 
darkness—rises for a moment into existence, 
and expires while it appears to linger; but, like 
the sun, it lights all nations, and glows through 
all ages; or like the fixed star, it sparkles in the 
dazzling constellation, and brightens before 
the gaze of the enthusiastic beholder. 

Perhaps there are some who have excluded 
from their breasts these lofty aspirations, think- 
ing the summit unattainable whereon reclined 
the sages, bards, and philosophers of the past; 
ot that chance, or fortune, must throw the means 
in their way, while they look supinely on the 
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scene in which they should be actors. Do not 
suffer yourselves to be lulled by such a delusion; 
for we know that 


“Honor and fame are gained not by surprise, 
He that would win must labor for the prize.’ 


Industry, exertion, and a laudable ambition 
to do good, are the sentinels that guard the gate 
where we must enter to attain this honorable 
station; secure these, and you need no other 
passport. In the deep recesses of knowledge, 
we can find much that is free, pure, and in- 
structing; but, from the almost impracticable 
paths we have to tread, the labyrinthian gulfs, 
of frightful appearance, that intervene—very 
few have the courage to. make discoveries in 
the mines of literary wealth. But when the 


enterprising mind fully explores the vast depths | 


of these regions, then the world is greatly en- 
riched with the treasures they bear up from its 
hidden places. Ipa. 





For the Literary Messenger. 


HISTORICAL REFLECTIONS, 


An intimate acquaintance with ancient and 
modern history, is very beneficial; and, indeed, 
highly requisite for mental instruction. It is 
by such studies we are interested and edified; 
our minds enlightened; correct and judicious 
taste formed; and strength and acuteness given 
to our judgment. It presents many valuable 
and instructive criterions for our imitation; and 
is a powerful incentive to literary exertion. By 
such instructors, we are warned of those dan- 
gers which have proved impolitic, and destruc- 
tive, in times gone by; and would be equally 
imprudent for our adoption now. 

Among the nations of antiquity, which pos- 
sessed the form, or shadow of a free govern. 
ment, and in which learning and the arts had 
gained an honorable ascendancy, is Rome. 
While the Eagle of freedom, with outstretched 
pinions, hovered over the second city of the 
Seven Hills, the imperial mistress of the West- 
ern world, and learning, and oratory, with their 
numerous votaries, floufisheda—Rome was in- 
invincible. And she marched forth to the at- 
tainment of universal empire with such aston- 
ishing celerity, that we could scarcely give 
credence to the narrative, were it not that works 
of all contemporary and subsequent historians 
of antiquity exist, as indubitable evidence of 
the fact. 

It has been observed by historians and rhet- 
oricians, that the golden age of Roman eloquence 
and learning, commenced with the fallof Greece, 
by the subjugation of Corinth, under the Con- 
sul Mummins. After this, it flourished for a 
brief period. But political corruption, and the 
many powerful agents which have brought 
about the subversion of every extensive empire, 
where a union of interest is not created, and 
voluntary allegiance is not secured, by the 
equalization of power, arising from a judicious 
and correct apportionment of political rights 
and civil immunities; likewise foretold the des- 
tiny of Rome. The Commonwealth rapidly 
declined. ‘The form and spirit of the Republic 
was fast disappearing before the ravages of that 
fearful epidemic, which banished virtue, learn- 
ing, and patriotism; and paved the way for the 
establishment of a hereditary despotism, with 
the accession of Augustus. Such was the alarm- 
ing degeneracy, that the undying eloquence and 
exertions of Cicero himself, could scarcely pre- 
serve the state from destruction, when it was 
threatened by Catiline. Nor could all the influ- 
ence or logic of the sage Cato, prevent the tri- 
umph of the ambitious Cesar. The last gleam 
of Roman freedom, which glowed within the 
breast of him whom all the proffered wealth 
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and promises of advancement and distinction, 
made by ore of the greatest of conquerors, 
could not seduce from the cause of his country, 
or dissuade from the enjoyment of a day, an 
hour of virtuous liberty, in preference to “a 
whole eternity of bondage,” was extinguished 
by the final success of the victor at Pharsalia. 
Horatiovs. 
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PITTSBURGH—AS IT WAS AND IS. 





BY MONTGOMERY. 





Some writers have extended their pens to the 
four quarters of the globe. Others have aspir- 
ed at the sublime, and touched the ridiculous. 
But [ will confine my abilities to their proper 
sphere, and in my own peculiar style, say a 
few words in relation to the “Birmingham of 
America”—the city of Pittsburgh. A retros- 
pect of its past and present condition, will, I 
have no doubt, prove interesting. On the sum- 
mits of her surrounding hills, where now the 
“axe is laid at the root of the tree,” and their 
turf-beds uptorn by the pick of the industrious 
pale-face occupants-—a few years since, and there 
was none to dispute the title of those who inherited 
| them from “nature’s God.” ‘The sun rose ona 
| people unrestrained by the usages and landmarks 
| of civility. While his beams continued to rad- 
iate the otherwise dark and cheerless earth, the 
“red man’s” oaken canoe skimmed the water’s 
bosom like a “thing of life;” or antelope like, he 
“winged as the playful lightning” through the 
woods, in pursuit of the wild game. And at 
night, when the car of Luna stood mid-way in 
heaven’s height, and gazed palely on the scenes 
beneath, the assembled warriors, plumed in gau- 
dy and fantastic hues, revelled with savage 
pleasure, inthe war-dance. And with her every 
circle, marked the time. Then they were in- 
deed the children of nature, and drank deeply 
from the chyrstal fountain of liberty. Their 
Herculean power was displayed in the amuse- 
ments of the ring; and their agility betokened 
in the elastic leap over the bar. What are they 
|now? Where have they gone? Does not the 
wood reverberate with their war-cry? Ah! no. 
Once as countless as the sand on the sea-shore, 
and as brave as the Bengal lion, they have wast- 
ed like the flower’s perfume on the passing 
breeze. 

‘“‘Would you know where to find them? go, seek ‘mid 
the dead!” 
For there the brave Indian spirit has fled! 

The very ground which we occupy—whcere 
ignorance and superstition reigned with majes- 
| tic sway, where the war-council was held, and 
the calmut of peace smoked—what is it now? 
Education and trath are spreading abroad, and 
all are enlightened by their genial rays. Lit- 
erature, science, and the mechanical arts are 
carried almost to perfection. ‘The land which 
was unbounded and unclaimed, save by the 
marks made upon particular trees, has found 
a claimant in the person of the white man; who 
has erected the college, factory, and printing 
press, so indispensable in the present advanced 
state of society. ‘The Indian-council has ceas- 
ed to meet, and the court of justice is opened 
in its stead. The sacrifices of human life to 
an idol, has ceased; and the temple of the true 
God has been erected—where the pure offerings 
of a renewed heart, are made upon the altar of 
mercy. Here are now advocated various plans 








of internal improvement—many different sug- 
gestions made as to the best mode of education; 
but all busily engaged, each in his particular 
branch of business. 

O Time! Time! what changes thou hast 
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made in a few years! Reader, view the banks 


of the Monongahela, which girt its turbid waters 


“Where heroes in arms bright and glittering stood, 
But are sunk now to silence forever,” 


and marvel at the change which has been 
wrought on them! A crowded wharf, to and from 
which steamers are daily ploughing; and ware- 
houses of the first magnitude, are among a few 
of the almost countless improvements. This, 
being the head of navigation, is the general 
depot of the vast amount of merchandize which, 
in the opening of the business seasons, is 
transported to the “Far-West.” Commerce ex- 
tends tous her many varied blessings; our man- 
ufactures are of such workmanship as to elicit 
not only the praise, but the patronage of differ- 
ent parts of the Union; and our native talent 
will probably compcte with that of any of our 
sister cities. Behold the point, where Brad- 
dock’s defeat was matured, can you there dis- 
cover any traces of the Indian’s mode of war- 
fare? There you may see the conjunction of 
our three boasted rivers; one slothfully meander- 
ing its course, until it discharges itself into 
another channel, where it is indignantly met, 
and hurried on with a greater velocity, by a 
stream whose very name signifies its purity— 
ALLEGHENY, or “clear water.” By the union 
of the Monongahela and Allegheny, the Ohio 
is created—and to it are we chiefly indebted for 
our many Southern luxuries. 
“There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As the vale in whose bosom” the three rivers meet. 
Where Washington once crossed the river on 
a frail log raft, at the hazard of his life, splen- 
did bridges have been erected, and such other 
improvements made as greatly to enhance the 
value and beauty of our immediate vicinity. 
Civilization is stillon the march. The blaze of 
the furnace, the noise of the hammer, and the 
puffing of the steamer, all tend to command 
distinction for our city, and make it worthy of 
the hiotorian’s notice. 
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IRELAND. 


Judging, from a cursory glance, of the past 
and present condition of a vast number of the 
people of Ireland, you would, perchance, be 
prematurely led to suppose, that they are devoid 
of most, of those inherent and indispensable at- 
tributes and qualities of the mental structure 
and organization of man. This would, indeed, 
be a rational conclusion, were we altogether 
ignorant of her history. Ireland would, (it is 
my belief,) under a judicious and liberal system 
of instruction, become one of the greatest nur- 
series, and patrons of learning, in the “Old 
World.” With her single College, and in des- 
pite of the intolerant edicts which were promul.- 
gated against the education of her sons, either 
at home or abroad, she can justly boast of the 
names of men wlio have deservedly carried the 
“palm” in the highest and most honorable de- 
partments of the mental world. Her Curran, 
Grattan, Burke, Sherridan, Phillips, O’Connor, 
Shiel, and O’Connell, are names that will be 
remembered and admired as long as the waves 
of the Atlantic shall continue to dash their 
spray against her sea-girt shores. They with- 
stood—and as far as reason, justice, and truth 
are concerned —triumphed, over all opposition, 
not only in the Irish, but also in the British 
House of Commons. They did it, too, in an 
age, and at a period which justly boasted of so 
many great, powerful, and extraordinary men, 
in every department of literature and science; 
but particularly in the dignified art of Parlia- 
mentary oratory. 


Let it not, then, be be brought forward as an 


argument against self-government, and the pro- 
per education of the penple, that the illiteracy of 
the Irish results from their inertness. 1, 
SS! 
For the Literary Messenger. 
MANNERS. 

We profess not to have the knowledge, on 
this particular branch of education, possessed 
by Chesterfield; nor do we claim any right to 
be entitled a teacher of etiquette; yet we have 
| often been a spectator to a particular kind of 
| rudenesss, (generally in young persons,) which 
'we would like to see abolished. Every com- 
| munity contains three classes of society—the 
| higher, or richer; the middling, or those in or- 

dinary circumstances; and the lower, or ex- 
‘tremely poor class. To the first of these has 
' been awarded the honor of retaining politeness 
in its legitimate form. It is not found there, 
_however. Money may adorn the walls with 
| costly paintings, and embe'lish the external ap- 
| pearance of a private mansion; but it will never 
| generate true virture and modesty in one who 
| is in infancy allowed to domineer over those who 
| may have the misfortune to be domestics ia the 
rich man’s house. ‘True politeness is a modest 
deportment; and the possessor of such a virtue 
“has a law unto himself,” which goads him 
when violated. 

The observance of manners is the fostering 
of friendship. If we pass a friend in the street 
who fails to recognize us by a favorable mani- 
festation, an explanation is the obvious result, 
unless all ties of friendship are severed. ‘There 
are those who at times associate with what is 
termed ‘high-society,’) whom they would not 
wish to see nod to a man with a dress cor- 
responding with his business. In such cases, 
you may correctly conclude that his mind is 
very limited in its dimensions, or that he is 
very seldom admitted into good society. Speak- 
ing to a poor friend, or negro, on the street, will 
never disgrace any man; bat, on the contrary, 
it evinces a good heart. 

When speaking to an inferior, the tone of 
the voice should rather be modulated than ex- 
cited; and the words Sir? or Madam? should 
never be omitted when required by politeness. 














A companion will not leave your company 
to escort one with a finer dress, or whose money 
is an inducement, if he have any manners or 
honor. We have noticed, at table, that those 
styled “rich,” are more unccremonious and im- 
polite than ut any other place. If they desire 
to be waited upon, their tone is imperative and 
insolent, to the waiter, while, with a smiling 
coutenance, they address the next person near 
them on the prevailing topic of conversation. 
Such conduct is disgusting in the extreme. 

Feinale society isrecommended as being calcu- 
late to furbish the rough, and render tractable 
the uncouth. But, unless an easy mode of ad- 
dress be practised, and a politeness correspond- 
ing with the station, be exhibited, a young man 
will never be respected by ladies. “The utter- 
ance of a vulgar, or unguarded word, will not 
be brooked, in their circle. 

Politeness does not consist in the external 
show; for some things present a splendid ap- 
pearance,, which are positively offensive and 
useless. Nor does it at all times consist in a 
mere formal acquiescence in some few things 
It is a spontaneous passion which arises from a 
sound heart, and shoulda be more properly called 
friendship. We consider that those persons in 
moderate circumstances are, to a greater degree 
than any other class, the possessors of this vir- 
tue. Being independent, without having any 
treasure as a reserve, they pay a proper respect 
both to their superiors and infericrs; without 
any of that self-important insolence practised 
by the rich. * Ponasanacn. 
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SUMMARY. 


For the Literary Messenger. 
PIZARRO; 


The elder Pizarro was an uncommonly illiter- 
ate man; so much s0, as to be entirely unable to 
read or write hisown name. Yet he was a re- 
nowned military chieftain, and his life is replete 
with brilliant and daring exploits. But educa- 
tion is an ornament, the absence of which can 
be supplied by no other power whatever. In- 
trepidity, und strength are very often dangerous 
enemies and powerful opponents; but always 
unsuccessful assailants, when arrayed against 
the superior force of learning. How much 
more admirable and superior, then, the achieve- 
ments of that man, had he been endowed with 
this choicest of blessings! His exploits would 
have far transcended those of his most illustrious 
and renowned predecessors; and his name would 
have graced the historic page by the side of those 
of Alexander, Cesar, Washington, and Napo- 
leon. Constanza. 











MEMORY. 


To that man who, in his career through life, 
has pursucd the path of virtue, there cannot be a 
more pleasing guest to soothe away the mel- 
ancholy of an idle hour, than Memory. With 
it are connected those bright scenes of youth 
when all was joy, and hope, and tranquility; 
when the bright horizon of pleasure was un- 
tinted by a single cloud of misfortune, and the 
dazzling rays of fortune shone upon us with all 
their resplendent beauty. How pleasing, then, 
how lovely is the scene, when Memory draws 
back the veil of the past, and reveals to us vis- 
ions of our days of infancy and innocence! 
As the beauty of Natural Scenery is the more 
enhanced by the distance of the prospect, so is 
the bright recollection of by-gone days from the 
lenth of intervening time. 

It is an old maxim, that “man knows not the 
value of those things which he possesses, until 
he experiences the disadvantages arising from 
a wantof them.” Sothe youth who dwells in 
the midst of happiness, knows: not its value 
until he has passed beyond the boundary of 
chilhood; has felt the keen blasts of misfortune; 
and experienced the cold charity of the world. 
It is then, when he has lived sufficiently long to 
know its value, that he ean prize its possession; 
and, when fond recollection recalls to his mind 
those bright days, he dwcils upon the memory 
of them with enthusiastic ardor. 








EDUCATION. 

All that can adorn human nature; all that is 
admirable and vencrable in life; stupendous and 
magnificent in art; sublime, instructive, and re- 
fined in science; is produced by the education of 
the human mind. 





NAPOLEON. 


Let your fancy transport you to the Island ot 
St. Helena; go to the tomb of Buonaparte, and 
inquire, “Why sleepest thou here alone, and in 
a foreign land?” Methinks a voice would arise 
from the tomb and answer, “Ambition! am 
bition! the god of my live, the cause of my 
death, and the slayer of countless thousands? 


Pee en ce 
en 


HYPOCRISY. 
Hypocrisy destroys that confidence between 
men which forms and sustains society; and con- 


sequently robs them of one of the greatest means 
of making life agreeable. 
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THE WARRIOR. 
See! see! yon gallant steed, afar, 
As bounding forth he comes! 
The rider urging on to war 
The steed he proudly owns. 


Now panting for the battle’s heat, 
His noble bosom swells 

With ardor now the foe to meet, 
His every motion tells. 


Impatient for the coming fight, 
He spurs his charger on; 

And with the vivid lightning’s flight 
Speeds o’er the outstretched lawn. 


And riding to the battle’s front, 
His soldiers’ hearts to cheer, 

He bids them bravely bear the brunt, 
And aim the deadly spear. 


Keen as is the sword he bears, 
His country to defend; 

His foe to equal combat dares— 
In instant strife they blend. 


In warring for the laurel wreath 
Which fain he would have wore, 
He breathes his last expiring breath, 

And sinks to rise no more! 
GaLconpor. 





For the Literary Messenger. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 
ILLUSTRATED BY ANTI¢{UE LITERARY SELECTIONS. 





“J love old books—each musty page, 
Within each musty cover, 

Furnishes modern scribblers with 
Ten pages, ten times over.” 





The various changes and improvements that 
have taken place in the English language, may 
be justly attributed tothe nation emerging from 

istate of barbarism into that of civilization; 
the introduction of arts and sciences, com- 
merce with nations using another language, 
labors of learned men in the advancement of 
knowledge, diffusion of literature, and the in- 
crease of books. As the Britons advanced in 
civilization, numerous words were considered 
too gross and vulgar, and, consequently ceased 
to be used. 

The progress of arts and sciences introduced 
a great number of new words. The govern- 
ment of the nation becoming more stationary, 
and the condition of the people settled, security 
and peace gave the learned an opportunity of 
increasing their stock of ideas; “and every in- 
crease of knowledge, whether real or fancied, 
will produce new words or combination of 
words.” 

In attempting to give a history of the Eng- 
lish language by antique literary selections, it 
will be requisite to refer to the Saxon language, 
which prevailed to a great extent in Britain, 
from the sixth to the eleventh century, and is 
considered the foundation of the English lan- 
guage. : 

Very little is known about the condition of 
the Britons during the first four centuries of 
the Christian era. About the year 450, the 
Saxons and Angles rendered assistance to the 
Britons, for the purpose of arresting the pro- 
gress of the Northern nations in conquering 
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the Island. In a short time the Saxons turned 
their arms, and conquered the people they had 
undertaken to protect. When the Saxons first 
entered Britian, they appear to have been a 
people of little learning. Some historians as- 
sert that they did not possess an alphabet. 

Johnson, in his history of the English lan- 
guage, says, “The whole fabric and scheme of 
the English language is Gothic, or Teutonic: it 
is a dialect of that tongue which prevails over 
all the Northern countries of Europe, except 
those where the Sclavonian is spoken. Of the 
Gothic, the only monument remaining, is a copy 
of the gospels, somewhat mutilated, which, from 
the silver with which the characters are adorned, 
is called the silver book. It is now preserved at 
Upsal, and has been twice published. Whether 
the diction of this venerable manuscript be 
purely Gothic, has been doubted; it seems, how- 
ever, to exhibit the most ancient dialect now to 
be found of the Teutonic race; and the Saxon, 
which is the original of the present English, 
was either derived from it, or both descended 
from some common parent.” 

From the time that the Saxons first entered 
Britain, until the year 570, very little progress 
was made in civilization. About the middle of 
the sixth century, the celebrated Augustine, and 
his forty assistants, were sent from Rome, by 
Gregory the Great, for the purpose of convert- 
ing the Britons to Christianity. ‘The Christian 
religion was well calculated to produce great 
changes among a people who had been classed 
as “Barbarians.” ‘The Missionaries spread over 
the Island, and the inhabitants became acquaint- 
ed with the Latin language. The Latin Bi- 
ble was found to be the most advantageous, 
as the priests and monks could make use of it 
for the edification of the people. About this 
time very few of the inhabitants of the island 
were able to read, and those who could read 
were generally acquainted with the Latin. 

About two centuries after the arrival of Au- 
gustine a few learned men had succeeded in 
forming a language capable of expressing all 
the sentiments of a civilized people. Transia- 
tions of the Scriptures were soon commenced, 
for the purpose of placing it within the reach 
of the Saxons, who had not learned the Latin 
language. ‘The first translation into Saxon of 
any part of the Scriptures, on record, is a copy 
of the Psalter, or book of Psalms. This was 
undertaken by Adhelm, first bishop of Sherborn, 
about the year 706. No account is given of 
this translation by some historians, and, conse- 
quently, some writers state that it is uncertain. 
Bishop Adelham was a very learned man for 
those times, and it is recorded of him, that he 
was the first Englishman who could translate 
the Latin language. We do not find any ac- 
count of copies of this translation in public or | 
private libraries. 

Adhelm requested Egbert, bishop of Landis. | 
farne, to translate the four gospels. This was 
accomplished in ashorttime. The manuscript 
of this translation is preserved in the Cottonian 
Library, in the British Museum, and is con- 
sidered a great literary curiosity. 

A few years after the translation hy Egbert, 
Bede, called by his cotemporaries the “Wise 
Saxon,” and by later writers, the Venerable 
Bede,” translated a large portion, if not the 
whole of the Bible, into the Saxon. 

Another translation was commenced by king | 
Alfred, who is said to have translated the Psalms 
into Saxon. He also commenced a translation 





of the gospels, but they were not finished at the 
time of his death, which occurred about 901. | 
This translation, with the Latin text, was pub- | 
lished by J. Spelman, London, 1640. 

For the purpose of presenting the readers of 
the Messenger with a specimen of the Saxon 
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about this time, we will here insert the Lord’s 
Prayer, as translated by king Alfred, about the 
year 875. Many other specimens could be 
given; but as the language is very obscure, we 
trust the following will be sufficient. 


DANISH-SAXON OF ABOUT 875. 


‘‘Fadre ure, thu the earth on Heofenum, s 
Si thin Nama gehalgod; 

To be cum thin Rice; 

Gewurthe thin Willa on Eorthan swa swa on Heofnum; 
Urne ge daghwanlican Hlaf syle us to dag; 


And forgyf us ure Gyltas, swa swa we forgyfath urum 
Gyltendum; 


And ne geladde thu us on Costnung; 
Ac alysc usof Yile.” 


During the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
Saxon language was in its highest state of puri- 
ty, in Britain. In the twelfth century, the be- 
ginning of our present English may be plainly 
seen. We have transcribed the following lines 
from the Saxon, which will show their progress 
in poetry: 


“Ok alif game ioi and gle, 
Wel is him that there may be, 
Ther beth rivers gret and fine, 
Of oile, melk, honi and wine, 
Water sernith ther to nothing, 
But to siyt and to,waussing.” 


The Britons, about this time, appear to have 
recorded their chronology in a poetic style, as 
will be seen in an extract from the transla- 
tion contained in the works of Robert of Glou- 


cester. The burial of Ethelred is recorded in 
these words: 


‘“At Wynebourne he was ybured, as God gef that cas. 
The gode Alfred, ys brother, after hym kyng was. 
Alfred, thys nobleman, as in the ger of grace he nom 
Eygte hondred and syxty and tuelve the kynedom.” 


_The celebrated John Wickliff translated the 
Bible into English, about the year 1380. Here 
is a specimen of his translation: 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
“Our Fadyr, that art in Heavenes, 
Halloed be thy Name; 
Thy Kingdom come to; 
Be thy Will done in Erthe as in Hevene; 
Geve to us this Day our Bread, over other Substance; 


And forgive to us our Dettis, as we forgeven to our Det- 
ters; 


And leed us not into Temptation; 
But deliver us from Evil. Amen. 


LUKE, CHAPTER I, VERSES 63-—76. 
63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfilled with the holy 
Gost, and profeciede and seide. f 
64 Blessid be the Lord God of Israel, for he has vis- 
itid and maad redempcioun of his puple. 
65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in the 
hous of Dauith his child. 


66 As he spak by the mouth of hise holy prophetis 
that weren fro the world. 


67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and from the hond of 
alle men that hatiden us. 


68 To do mersy with our fadris, and to have mynde 
of his holy testament. 


69 The grete ooth that he swoor to Abraham our 


| fadir. 


70 To geve himself to us, that we without drede de- 
lyvered fro the hond of our enemyes serve to him. 

71 In holinesse and rightwisnesse before him, in all 
our dayes. : 

72 And thou child schalt be clepid the profete of the 
higheste, for thou schalt go before the face of the Lord 
to make redy his weyes. 

73 To geve science of heelth to his puple into remis- 
sioun of synnes. 

74 By the inwardeness of the mersy of oure God, in 
the which he springyng up fro on high hath visited us. 

75 To geve light to them that sitten in derknessis, 
and in schadow of deeth, to dresse oure feet in the 
weye of pees; 

76 And thechild wexide, and was comfortid in spiryt, 


and was in desert placis till to the day of his schewing 
to Ysrael.” 


In Wickliff’s translation the number of verses. 
in each chapter is not precisely the same as in 


our present Bibles. In the above extract, the 
verses are numbered according to WickHff. 


(To be continued. | 








